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The Roman Republic. In three volumes. By W. E. Heitland, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John's College. (Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1909. Pp. xiv, 355; 

534; 563- ) 

This work, opening with an introduction of fifty pages, which deals 
with the geographical and ethnographical conditions of Italy and the 
institutions under the kings, covers the history of Rome to 42 B. C. 
The author does not aim to reconstruct the story of the Republic on 
new lines. He makes no radical readjustments of the political and 
economic factors which enter into it, and no novel changes in our con- 
ceptions of the character and the importance of those who take part 
in it. Although his work appears to rest on a fresh study of the 
sources, he does not seem to be familiar in all cases with the critical 
examinations which have been made of them by modern scholars, and 
many readers will think that in some parts of his narrative he has 
accepted the statements and conclusions of the ancient historians with 
too much confidence. A case in point is furnished by his interpretation 
of Rome's policy in Greece and the East, in chapters xxvii.-xxxi. 
However, Professor Heitland is free from prejudice; he has no pre- 
conceived theories into which the facts are made to fit, no craving for 
dramatic effects, and shows throughout his work a remarkably sound 
judgment in dealing with the evidence before him. 

Given these qualities, naturally he does not incline to speculate. His 
treatise is in fact a descriptive history, and has the defects and merits 
of such a work. At many points in reading it we have asked ourselves 
the why and the how, but have found no answer in the text. How did 
the kingship develop out of the political and social conditions of the 
earlier period? What connection, if any, have the financial duties of 
the Republican quaestor with the police duties of his regal predecessor? 
How did the tribune acquire the power to sit in the senate and preside 
over it? How did the two colleges of aediles, which were at first very 
different from each other in respect of technical character and official 
dignity, amalgamate later into what was practically a single college 
made up of members whose duties and position in the community were 
the same? There are matters more fundamental still whose significance 
is not noted or is lightly passed over. What constitutional importance, 
for instance, have the Laws of the Twelve Tables? From the author's 
account of their contents the reader can draw his own conclusions per- 
haps, but in so extensive a history, devoted to politics, we expect an 
adequate discussion of their place in the development of Roman public 
law. We look in vain too for any comments on the Ovinian law or 
on the revolutionary theory of government underlying the removal of 
Octavius from the tribunate. In particular we miss a comprehensive 
survey of the growth of Roman imperial policy and an analysis of the 
motives which actuated the Romans at different periods in their deal- 
ings with other peoples. On the other hand, the work has in a pre- 
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eminent degree the merits of a descriptive history. The very fact that 
our attention is centred on persons and events rather than on tendencies, 
or motives, or economic considerations, gives a peculiar dramatic in- 
terest to the story as the writer tells it. One feels this particularly in 
reading volume III. which deals with the years following the dictator- 
ship of Sulla. Nowhere else does the reviewer know so graphic an ac- 
count, as is to be found in this volume, of political conditions in Rome 
and the manoeuvres of Caesar, Crassus, Bibulus, Clodius, and the 
other politicians of the period. 

The chapters on the constitution follow Mommsen's Staatsrecht 
very closely, even at points where many scholars to-day are inclined to 
dissent from Mommsen. The writer not only seems to hold, for in- 
stance, that the plebeians lacked the full measure of their political 
rights, but he is favorably inclined toward Professor Ridgeway's theory 
that " the patricians are identified with the Sabines, and are thus an 
aristocracy of conquerors, while the plebeians are the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Latium." He seems also to recognize four distinct popular 
assemblies. In this connection it may be noted that the discussion of 
the terms comitia and concilium could have been much improved had 
Professor Botsford's book on the Roman Assemblies appeared in time 
for the writer to use. 

Professor Heitland's main object, as he tells us in his preface, is a 
political study, and the slight attention which he has given to economic 
considerations for the years of the revolution is in striking contrast to 
Ferrero's treatment of the same period. In this respect he seems to 
have allowed a wholesome reaction 'to carry him too far. Notwith- 
standing his disavowal of any intention to discuss social or literary 
details, chapters xx. and lxi. on social conditions are excellent, and 
chapter lx. contains an admirable estimate of the literary men of the 
first century. This makes it hard to understand the brief and perfunc- 
tory treatment which Plautus, Terence, and some of the other writers 
of the second century receive. 

The books are divided into numbered paragraphs which facilitate 
reference; the sketch-maps answer their purpose well, and the index is 
unusually complete and well arranged. Too high praise cannot be paid 
to the clear and strong style. This quality, with the fair-mindedness 
and sanity of judgment which characterize the work, make it one of 
the most readable and trustworthy accounts which we have of the 
Republican period. 

Frank Frost Abbott. 
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Paris sous les Premiers Capitiens {987-1223) : £tude de Topo- 
graphic Historique. Par Louis Halphen, Docteur es Lettres, 
Secretaire de l'Ecole des Chartes. (Paris: Ernest Leroux. 
1909. Pp. 123.) 

This work forms the first number of a new series, Bibliotheque 
d'Histoire de Paris, which will have a place beside the well-known His- 
toire Generate de Paris. The older collection is designed for extensive 
documentary undertakings. The new series is to include works of less 
scope — studies and editions of documents on special points. Published 
under the auspices of the Service de la Bibliotheque et des Travaux 
Historiques de la Ville, it bears witness to the efficient direction of that 
service by M. Marcel Poete, whose lectures in this country last year 
many Americans will recall with pleasure. The field to be cultivated 
is strictly local: "histoire topographique ou histoire de la collectivite 
parisienne, des institutions qui ont regi cette collectivite et des evene- 
ments auxquels elle a pris une part directe". Fittingly enough the 
opening number has to do with topography, and with topography in 
one of the earlier periods of the city's history. 

How did Paris take form territorially ? What transformations did 
it undergo in the period of the first Capetians? What picture should 
one have of it for the time of Philip Augustus? Such questions were 
of course asked long ago. Satisfactory answers to them, however, have 
not been given, either in extensive works on the history of the city — 
notably Felibien and Lobineau for the general history, Lebeuf and his 
editors for ecclesiastical, and Jaillot for topographical, matters — or in 
special studies like those which have thus far appeared in the Topo- 
graphie Historique du Vieux Paris. Accordingly, though the documents 
still offer many obstacles — being rare, scattered, and often not ex- 
plicit — M. Halphen has made a new attempt to answer the questions. 
He has presented his results in five chapters, two appendixes, and an 
album of plates. 

He shows in the first chapter how Paris at the end of the tenth cen- 
tury, when the Capetians made it the capital of the kingdom, was still 
practically conterminous with the island where its inhabitants had 
taken refuge during the hard fortunes of the preceding century. In 
the second and third chapters, he traces, at least in general lines, first 
the gradual reclamation of the inhospitable marshy prairies to the 
north and the establishment of most of the commercial and industrial 
groups on that side, then the far slower growth to the southward, where 
much of the land was already occupied by vineyards. In the fourth 
chapter he deals in considerable detail with the wall of Philip Augustus. 
In the fifth he describes the city at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century: the island, with its royal palace, churches, and stirring uni- 
versity body; the two bridges, that to the north crowded with houses 



